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NOTE. 

This Lecture is of course nothing more than 
a brief sketch of a vast subject. Before an 
Association constituted for the purpose of main- 
taining and diffusing a type of Christian thought 
widely differing in one important respect from 
the ideas of other branches of the Church, it 
seemed desirable to present, however imper- 
fectly, a view of the person of Jesus as it 
emerges from critical enquiry in relation to 
some of the intellectual and moral tendencies 
of our time. 

A few illustrations have been placed at the 
end in numbered notes. 

J. E. C. 
Oxford, June, 1895. 



* Christianity will never probably be the uncontra- 
dicted religion of all men. But there will be cause for 
satisfaction if it win to its side the noble, the truth- 
loving, the men who have a passion for righteousness. 
I should not despair of that, if such men only saw Christ 
truly. The Apologetic of the future must make it its 
business to communicate the vision to the few, that they 
in turn may communicate it to the many.' — 

Dr. a. B. Bruce, The Kingdom of God^ p. 340. 



THE RELATION OF JESUS TO 
HIS AGE AND OUR OWN. 

MORE than eight hundred years ago, in 
the fifteenth century of the Buddha, 
a devout disciple, driven from his home by 
persecution, poured out his soul to his Lord 
in such terms as these : * Whether I live in 
heaven or in hell, whether in the city of 
ghosts or of men, let my mind be fixed on 
thee; for there is no other happiness for 
me. Thou art my father, mother, brother, 
sister ; thou art my fast friend in danger, O 
dear one, thou art my lord, my teacher, who 
imparts to me knowledge sweet as nectar. 
Thou art my wealth, my enjo3mient, my 
pleasure, my affluence, my greatness, my 
reputation, my knowledge, and my life. 
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Thou art my all, O all-knowing Buddha/ 
And in the fifteenth century of the Christ, 
the author of the Imitation wrote : ' I had 
rather be poor for thee than rich without 
thee; I rather choose to be a pilgrim on 
earth with thee than without thee to possess 
heaven. Where thou art, there is heaven, 
and where thou art not, there is death and 
hell . . . . O happy souls that have the 
privilege of receiving thee, their Lord God, 
with devout affection. O how great a Lord 
do they entertain, how great a guest do they 
harbour ; how delightful a companion do 
they receive ; how faithful a friend do they 
welcome ; how noble and lofty a spouse do 
they embrace. O thou, my most sweet, 
most beloved, let heaven and earth and all 
their ornaments be silent in thy presence.' 

So does the literature of devotion pre- 
sent the apprehension of the Eternal now 
under the form of a living Buddha, now of 
a living Christ. But the pious Evangelical 
can hardly tolerate a Christ made known in 
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the Real Presence, any more than he could 
recognize a communion with the Buddha 
attained through the loving study of the 
sacred word, or patient pilgrimage to a holy 
place. His experience is cast in another 
mould ; it is inwrought with what has the 
deepest and most awful significance in his 
own life, his conviction of sin and his sense 
of forgiveness. There lies for him the proof 
of Christ's Deity, there is the justification of 
his belief, all else has value only in the 
schools.* So for Christian and Buddhist the 
ultimate test of dogma lies in a personal in- 
tuition, a sense of spiritual connexion with 
the object of faith. Yet it must surely be 
apparent that what is apprehended has lost 
all the special jnarks of place and time by 
which its individuality is recognised. No 
one supposes himself to sustain direct 
spiritual fellowship with Luther or Plato. 
Wherever these exalted spirits may be, 

* Forsyth, ' Revelation and the Person of Christ,' in 
Faith and Criticismf p. 134. 
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they do not come within the range of any 
form of our consciousness. Only the uni- 
versal and the everlasting can transcend the 
limitations of our separateness, and speak 
at the same moment to a thousand different 
souls. The particular cannot be at once 
both in and out of its historic relations ; nor 
can the personages of the past be known by 
any testimony of the present. The Gotama 
of the Ganges valley or the Jesus of the 
Galilean hills may be identified in faith with 
the infinite and the absolute, but they can- 
not be so known now, for when divested of 
their human forms, and transfigured into 
Godhead, they have dropped all the marks 
by which they were once distinguished. 
You can no more, by gazing on the Infinite 
Spirit, discern in him the specific lineaments 
of the teachers of the past, than by staring 
into space you can behold the Buddha under 
his Bo-tree, or the Christ upon the cross. 

Our interior experience, then, must needs 
shape itself according to the moulds which 
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are prepared for us by other agencies both 
of our outer and our inner life. The cir- 
cumstances of our training, our race, our 
age, contribute to determine these modes 
for us ; but however flexible or elastic 
these may be, they can never serve for 
criteria of the persons or the events of 
history. To judge of them, we must resort 
to the evidence of history, nor must we 
lay on this a greater stress than it can 
bear. If it be alleged, for instance, that 
unique results must have been preceded by 
a unique cause,* we are entitled to demand 
that the fact to be explained shall be first 
proved to be entirely exceptional, and 
secondly that the special cause shall not be 
vastly more than adequate to the sequel for 
whose production it is invoked. In other 
words, the advocates of the supernatural 
origin of Christianity must face the question 
whether the phenomena of Christian history 
are so diverse in kind from those of other 

* Illingworth, Personality Human and Divine ^ p. 200. 
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religions as to require the supposition that, 
while they had an earthly origin, this came 
down from heaven. It is a problem that 
can in truth never be answered in the 
affirmative, for we do not know the limits of 
the human, and there is no other acknow- 
ledged instance by which to judge of the 
divine. A single occurrence can never 
establish an inductive argument for the in- 
tervention of Deity. The Incarnation can- 
not be proved by the insufficiency of human 
causation to account for the foundation of 
the Church, for that is exactly the assump- 
tion in dispute; nor can we tell that the 
manifestation of a divine Son would have 
resulted in precisely these effects ; why 
should it not have produced indefinitely 
more ? The intellectual leap from man to 
God in one solitary crisis of history is not 
justified by arraying any number of adum- 
bratory cases in which the precise event 
adumbrated did not occur. It may be a 
brave venture, but it carries the believer 
ifUo^ and not across^ a logical void. 
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For those, then, who can find no clear 
reason for believing themselves now in 
spiritual relation with a living Christ, and 
who do not perceive in the religious life of 
Christianity such intrinsic superiority over 
other great historic faiths as to compel them 
to have recourse a priori to a wholly differ- 
ent kind of causal force, there remains no 
way of determining the place of Jesus but 
by the common processes of historic en- 
quiry. Along this well-worn path who does 
not tread with a sense of weariness, who 
does not long to escape from the criticism of 
the study into the contests of life, where 
principles are established and victories are 
won, where great thoughts work revolutions, 
and souls are saved by love? But the 
obligations of truth cannot be evaded, and 
from opposite sides we are still challenged 
to justify our Christianity. 

To this audience I need not repeat the 
necessary presuppositions of such an en- 
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quiry, nor describe the literary method by 
which the records must be examined and 
the evidence compared. It must suffice to 
remark that modem apologetic admits that 
the earliest of our gospels, that ' according 
to Mark/ did not emerge from the editorial 
process to which it owes its present shape 
until well nigh fifty years after the death of 
Jesus ; and that whatever theory of the 
origin of the Fourth gospel we adopt, it 
must be conceded that it contains rather an 
interpretation than a record of the Teacher's 
life and words; it is an effort to translate 
into the more universal and enduring forms 
of Greek thought conceptions which in the 
Synoptic narratives are wrapped in the 
vesture of Hebrew imagery, and suffused 
with the glory of prophetic fire. And this 
in reality constitutes one of the chief diffi- 
culties of our quest. For if on the one hand 
these narratives bear the stamp of an in- 
effaceable reality, on the other they are per- 
vaded by an atmosphere of belief and feeling 
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so unlike our own that we only learn with 
difficulty to find that reality through its 
shining haze. For we are carried into a 
world where nature is plastic, and shapes 
itself obediently beneath superior powers ; 
where the very rock can roll through the 
wilderness to yield a draught for thirsty 
travellers, where man can walk upon the 
water and multiply the loaves, and God can 
fill the sky with portents and commotions of 
impending change; where the possibilities 
of humanity are unlimited, and common 
speech assumes that the dead may rise and 
live and move among their fellows, may 
cross the centuries and descend from heaven, 
or reappear out of an unknown grave, to 
meet and talk beside the Son of God ; where 
angels band themselves in celestial escort or 
in legions of defence, or demons that have 
swarmed from the abyss are constantly 
seeking fresh abodes in hapless men; where 
powers and principalities contend from 
height to depth ; where the inarticulate 
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utterance of enthusiasm seems to the listener 
to be the Spirit's speech; where the skies 
open and the language of heaven is heard ; 
where, in short, science is not, and imagina- 
tion reigns supreme, and brings forth from 
its treasure-house things noble and lovely, 
but withal things monstrous and grotesque. 
And through this medley of ignorance and 
fancy, out of the conflicts of parties and the 
discussions of the schools, through the 
smouldering discontent begotten of political 
oppression, amid the rivalry of nationalities, 
the claims of established institutions, and 
the jealousies of sects, there rises with tones 
of power that incomparable voice proclaim- 
ing the ideas, kindling the emotions, and 
quickening the endeavours, which are slowly 
changing the old order into new. 

Among these ideas two are by common 
consent of the highest importance in the 
teaching of Jesus, the conception of God 
as Father, and the expectation of the 
kingdom of heaven. The terminology of 
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these ideas is not new. There is no hint 
of novelty in their outward form ; and 
whatever misunderstandings may have a- 
risen from the attempt to put fresh meaning 
into ancient speech, it does not appear that 
Jesus was conscious of employing a different 
religious idiom, or minting another coinage 
of devout expression. These two great 
names. Father and King, represented origin- 
ally two types of power, and corresponded 
to two great social institutions, the family 
and the nation, which were through all 
antiquity the ruling modes of the moral 
order of the world and life. For many ages 
they had supplied the highest imaginative 
symbols for Deity ; and from many a gentle 
heart beside the Ganges and the gleaming 
Nile, or among the vales of Greece as well 
as in the fold of Israel, the two names had 
gone up to heaven in song and prayer. 
In Hebrew thought, however — as, indeed, 
elsewhere — the stress had fallen upon the 
element of sovereignty. It had allied itself 
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especially with the great faith in God's 
righteous rule, and while the poets and 
seers sang joyously of the kingdom which 
embraced all ages, it was only more rarely 
that they entered into the tenderer relation 
'Like as a father pitieth his children, so 
Yahweh pitieth them that fear him.' Yet 
if we may believe that the ancient sources 
of the modem Jewish liturgy reflect at least 
in part the type of pious affection in which 
Jesus himself was trained, the expression, 
'Our Father which art in heaven,* with 
which he bade his disciples begin to pray, 
may have been as familiar to him as that 
other petition, *Thy kingdom come,* for 
without mention of the kingdom, said 
the Rabbis, *a prayer is not a prayer.' 
The language of Jesus, then, is the 
accustomed language of his age ; he 
stands on the great inheritance of national 
ideas. He uses everywhere the modes of 
religious utterance which the Scripture and 
the Synagogue set upon his lips. He 
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builds upon the moral life which they have 
organised. He assumes the existence of 
what may be called a spiritual atmosphere 
which he does not need first to create or 
to diffuse. He takes for granted a sense 
of personal relationship to God, such as 
the later Psalmists had already realised, 
and the earnestness of ethical endeavour 
which it had been the work of prophecy 
and law to quicken and maintain. He is 
conscious, that is to say, of an essential 
identity of religious experience between his 
hearers and himself, however fitful or feeble 
may be their response to his appeal. In 
this consciousness of a common base lies 
one of the secrets of his prophetic power. 
By this he knows that souls are of one 
order, and that whatever is true for himself, 
is true potentially for all as well. 

This one great truth it was the glory of 
Jesus to apprehend with a breadth of view 
and an intensity of grasp which made his 
experience vitalising for each later genera- 
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tion of believers. By what process it was 
unfolded in the growth of his own spirit 
it does not lie in our power to determine. 
When we have summed up all the influences 
that mark the age, there still remains the 
incalculable behind. Why the divine fire 
was kindled in Jesus, while his family 
seemed cold and dead, we cannot tell. 
Had we heard James and Joses, Judas and 
Simon, proposing to lay hands on their 
brother because of his unfortunate insanity,* 
we might indeed have had some clue to 
their dulness, but we should have had little 
more insight into the deeps of his own 
mind; there are mysteries enfolding even 
the simplest and the poorest life, 'the spirit 
bloweth, and is still.' Yet the essential 
fact remains unchanged. Jesus boldly made 
his own sense of sonship to God the norm 
and type for all. Here was the principle 
which should rule all our being, this was 
the truth which should govern all conduct, 

* Mark Hi. 2i. 
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regulate all passionate impulse, sustain all 
aspiration. It implied a communion of 
thought and feeling between God and man, 
which has been ever since the basis of 
the life of the Church, and it comprised 
within it issues which succeeding ages, so 
far from exhausting, have hardly yet begun 
to acknowledge, still less to fulfil. It is 
not surprising, therefore, if Jesus did not 
himself proceed to make the applications 
which even the next generation of disciples 
found inevitable concerning the permanent 
and universal application of the Law ; or 
that he should himself have continued to 
observe the institutions of a worship which 
a later age felt to be out of harmony with 
God conceived as spirit. But two results 
of the utmost importance followed straight 
in his mind, and were formulated as prin- 
ciples of conduct. 'Have we not all one 
father?' asked one of the later voices of 
Hebrew prophecy,* *hath not one God 

* Malacki 1. 10, cp. 15. 
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created us?' Then 'cease all treacherous 
dealing, and take heed to your spirit.' 
Abstain from violence and unfaithfulness, 
avoid resentment, cherish self-control. It 
is a wholesome rule. But how if others 
will not abstain on their part? The diffi- 
culty does not come within the prophet's 
view; he does not rise high enough to 
see it. The thought of Jesus, however, is 
prepared ; he has his answer ready for the 
extremity of trial; Move ye your enemies 
and do them good, and ye shall be sons 
of the Most High, for he is kind to the 
unthankful and the evil ; be ye merciful 
even as your Father is merciful.' The 
Fatherhood of God, then, includes the 
brutal and the base, and demands of us 
a beneficence untiring as the sunshine, a 
kindness as fresh and soothing as the 
summer rain. And these symbols of the 
goodness of heaven do but speak in out- 
ward forms of the reserves of bounty 
waiting for the loveless whom men find 
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unlovable. To waken them to a sense of 
their own needs, to lead them to the Father 
yearning to bless, must not this be the 
work of those who have already learned 
that they are children of the Eternal ? So 
from the heart of his own sonship did Jesus 
draw the two-fold consequence that a re- 
ligion in which God is Father and all men 
are brethren, is a religion of universal 
charity, and of active energy to seek and 
save. 

The conception of the Fatherhood of 
God is the first and most powerful element 
in the religious consciousness of Jesus, 
but it forms rather the foundation of his 
teaching than its actual substance. It is 
everywhere implied, it is nowhere system- 
atically unfolded, still less philosophically 
justified. The original message of the new 
Teacher does not contain it ; he is content 
to take up the Baptist's cry, 'Repent, for 
the kingdom of heaven is at hand.' The 
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place of the Baptist among the religious 
movements of his time, and the share which 
he had in awakening the spirit of Jesus, 
can never be determined with certainty; 
and speculation may still continue to con- 
nect the preacher of the wilderness with 
the Essenes, and even to link some of the 
principles of Jesus with the ideas of that 
community. But these conjectures are of 
the most uncertain character, and it must 
also remain doubtful how far the cycle of 
expectations represented, for instance, in the 
book of Enoch, had really entered widely 
or deeply into the heart of the time. 
Evidence there is indeed that the national 
hope already looked forward to the 'end 
of the age,' and waited for the advent of 
a new era, marked by wonders of divine 
power and justice. The world-judgment 
and the resurrection appeared more or less 
clearly before the popular imagination, and 
pious hearts yearned for Messiah, at once 
son of David and son of the Blessed, to 
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bring consolation to Israel. But the con- 
ception of the kingdom of God was by no 
means fixed and definite, and the language 
of the Rabbis is sufficient to show that 
in whatever imagery the expectation of the 
advent might be clothed, there were aspects 
of it which appealed straight to the inward 
consciousness of the devout soul. In this 
respect the analogy of the hymns of the 
Zend Avesta is not without significance. 
The Persian theology with which later 
Judaism had so many and such interesting 
connexions, also conceived the Lord Om- 
niscient, Ahura Mazda, as King. Among 
the angelic powers that waited nearest to 
his throne, one was the impersonation of 
his sovereignty, and bore the name of 
Khshathra^ 'the kingdom.' The righteous 
rule of Ahura, the 'good kingdom,' was 
manifested in the spread of truth and of 
goodwill. 'The kingdom is Ahura's' sang 
the poets, 'we praise the good kingdom.' 
To adopt the true religion was to give the 
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kingdom to Ahura, to acknowledge his 
supreme government. And the striking 
phrase in the third line of the most sacred 
prayer, *He gives the kingdom to Ahura, 
who gives succour to the poor,'* implies 
that the service of man was already seen 
to be the most acceptable recognition of the 
sovereignty of God. In the same way, the 
Israelite who repeated the Shem^ — * Hear, 
O Israel, the Lord our God is one Lord ' — 
was said to take upon himself the kingdom, 
for the worship of the one God excluded 
all idol service. And he who took upon^ 
himself this yoke, was bidden to lay aside 
all entangling elements that would engage 
his thought, prepare himself in purity, and 
surrender himself in love with all his heart 
and soul and strength to the heavenly will. 
Thus did the djring Akiba in the hands 
of his torturers take on himself the yoke 
of the kingdom by reciting the Shemi. 

* Darmsteter, Baghdn Yashi in Annates du Musee 
Guimeif xxi. p. 161-2. 
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And when his persecutors asked why he 
did so, *A11 my life long/ replied the 
sufferer, 'have I recited this verse, and 
have longed for the hour when I could 
fulfil it. I loved him with all my heart; 
I loved him with all my fortunes ; now I 
have the opportunity to love him with my 
soul.' * Such a yoke was not found heavy, 
to such a spirit the burden was surely light. 

* Jewish Quarterly, vi. 642. The striking note of 
Lightfoot, Hebrew and Talmudical Exer citations, on 
Matt. iii. 2, deserves careful consideration in estimating 
the relation of Jesus to contemporary thought. After 
citing a number of Rabbinical quotations he continues, 
' If by the kingdom of heaven in these and other such 
like places, which it would be too much to heap to- 
gether, they mean the inward love and fear of God, 
which indeed they seem to do, so far they agree with 
our Gospel sense, which asserts the inward and spiritual 
kingdom of Christ especially. And if the words of our 
Saviour, Behold the kingdom of God is within you, Luke 
xvii. 21, be suited to this sense of the nation concerning 
the Kingdom of Heaven, there is nothing sounds hard 
or rough in them ; for it is as much as if he had said, 
'< Do you think the kingdom of Heaven shall come 
with some remarkable observation or with much show P 
Your very Schools teach that the Kingdom of God is 
within a man." ' 
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There were, then, elements in the 
thought of Israel concerning the kingdom 
which would not be out of harmony with 
the fundamental ideas of Jesus. The con- 
ception of the paternity of God summed up 
a spiritual relation between the soul and 
its infinite source : the conception of the 
sovereignty concerned rather the social 
expression of this relation in the affairs of 
life. The language of Jesus on this subject, 
according to our first three evangelists, is, 
however, by no means consistent upon this 
great theme, and it is difficult to bring the 
varying views which they suggest into a 
focus of uniform clearness. In taking up 
the Baptist's word as the first note of his 
own message to his countrymen, he seem- 
ingly sets himself in line with the hope of 
some visible and speedy demonstration of 
God's power. The method of the two 
preachers is, however, intrinsically different, 
for the religious consciousness of Jesus 
soon gave to the interpretation of his 
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gospel a character wholly unlike the 
mingled threats and warnings of John. 
The element of apocalyptic wrath dies 
away from his speech. The sense of the 
heavenly presence about him and within 
overpowers all else, *The kingdom of God 
Cometh not with observation, for lol the 
kingdom of God is in your midst.' Spiritual 
relations, that is to say, are always there. 
They do not arrive from without, they are 
perceived within, and to him who appre- 
hends them they furnish a continuous 
impulse of affection and endeavour, which 
the religion of Israel had long designated as 
* life.' It was the result of the teaching of 
Jesus, and it was still more the effect of his 
character, the stimulus of his being, that 
they awoke in responsive hearts this vivid- 
ness of inward energy, and raised it to the 
highest intensity. What he saw, others 
learned to see through his eyes; what he 
felt, others felt after him. As he moved 
about in the familiar scenes by the lake- 
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side, or among the villages upon the hills, 
in boat or market-place or synagogue, he 
figured himself as Sower of the seed which 
must grow and blossom and ripen till the 
age should end, and the great divine dis- 
pensation, so mysteriously designated as the 
coming of the Son of Man, should usher in 
the new era with a sublime manifestation of 
the forces of heaven in righteousness and 
truth and love. This tremendous moral 
revolution looms again and again before the 
mind of Jesus, in the near future, after the 
great turning-point of his ministry, when the 
resolve has been taken to go to Jerusalem, 
and the possibility of death is faced. The 
deeper the sense of opposition, the higher 
rises his assurance that, whatever fate may 
overtake himself, the cause of God must 
triumph. To many readers of the Gospels 
there appears, indeed, a want of harmony 
between the hopes of Jesus at the opening, 
and the predictions at the close of his 
career. There is an element of dramatic 
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display in the announcement of the great 
world-event as dated already within that 
generation, which does not seem to cohere 
with the natural symbols of the seed, the 
blade, the full corn in the ear. To minds 
that are steeped in the modem thought of 
the uniformities of divine causation, there is 
a kind of violation of spiritual continuity in 
the promise of a sudden crisis when the 
good shall conquer, and the evil shall be 
trampled under foot. But Hebrew prophecy 
had never wholly surrendered the anticipa- 
tion of these divine catastrophes. In the 
light of history they seem to us irreconcil- 
able with the methods of Providence as we 
have learned them. They appear not less 
incongruous with the essential thought of 
Jesus as we read it, which requires that 
spiritual ends — the education of humanity 
as sons of God — shall be achieved by 
spiritual processes. These do not admit a 
supernatural passage from an age that now 
is to an age that is to come ; they tolerate — 
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as we interpret them in the Kght of our 
subsequent experience — no change in the 
divine method from the evolution of an 
inner life to the establishment of an out- 
ward glory. The incongruity was already 
apparent in the Greek schools, from which 
the fourth Gospel issued, where the Second 
Advent has already become transformed 
into a spiritual communion not to be dis- 
tinguished from the fellowship of the Father 
and the Spirit. But in the fragmentary 
records which alone we possess derived 
direct from the Palestinian tradition, I 
perceive no sign that the consciousness of 
Jesus was at all disturbed by any inability 
to combine these two conceptions. Behind 
them both there lay the abiding might and 
holiness of the Eternal. These were not 
bound to one unchanging course. The 
future was at any moment open to their 
entry in new forms. They were free as the 
Father needed them to realise his purposes 
and fulfil his will.^ 
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To this great idea, then, of the kingdom 
of God, Jesus gave a new vitality, a deeper 
and more far-reaching meaning. Whether 
it were conceived as an unseen spiritual 
energy in this age, or as a visible reality in 
the age to come, it would involve a complete 
transformation of all social relations in the 
light of the new powers of love and trust 
which filled the soul. Founded essentially 
upon the immediate kinship between man 
and God, it was by its nature intrinsi- 
cally universal. Already the spirit of later 
prophecy and psalm had soared again and 
again over national limitations, and re- 
presented the whole earth as bound in one 
fellowship of devotion to the only True. 
Yet there are indications that, so far as his 
own mission was concerned, Jesus did not 
himself work out this issue; and in the 
form in which the problem afterwards arose 
before the Apostle Paul, there was no 
authority from the Master to decide the 
question. From one point of view, there- 
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fore, he has been criticised for the narrow- 
ness which confined his message to his own 
people. From another he has been blamed 
for the want of patriotism which recognised 
the dues of Caesar, and offered no hope to a 
nation which knew itself in bonds, but yet 
aspired to rule the world. In a certain 
sense these charges really cancel each 
other. The older prophecy had undoubt- 
edly based itself upon existing politics, and 
an Isaiah might have judged the situation 
differently. But there was a curious fitness 
in the common report which identified Jesus 
with a risen Jeremiah. For it had been the 
fate of Jeremiah to preach submission to 
the Chaldean power, and at the same time 
to declare that the fall of the monarchy and 
the apparent destruction of its institutions 
would be the beginning of a new and higher 
faith. The Roman now stood at the temple- 
gate, and the traffickers within ministered 
to an unspiritual worship, against which the 
soul of Jesus protested in the very words of 
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his predecessor. It is sufficiently clear that 
Jesus foresaw that [in some form or other 
the conflict could not be long delayed ; the 
prediction of the overthrow of the temple is 
too well attested, I think, to be doubted. 
What would be the issue? Would the 
nation, with its proud consciousness of an 
elect destiny, struggle to the last to save 
itself? Or would it be willing to lose its 
life for the truth's sake, and through its 
suffering conquer the world's weapons of 
hatred and force, so as to find its life anew ? 
That, at any rate, was the problem which 
the issue of the ministry of Jesus involved 
for himself. That ministry, which had 
begun so buoyantly, had not required him 
to define his own function even to himself. 
He moved among his people as a Teacher — 
a Rabbi of a new type his hearers thought 
— carrying forth into the market-place ideas 
which had hitherto been discussed chiefly in 
the schools. He had been content to speak 
from the pure impulse of an unclouded 
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heart ; he had yielded himself to be the 
instrument of the prophetic word. But the 
very success which first attended him, 
followed by the opposition of those whose 
undoubted religious earnestness might have 
qualified them most to understand him, 
compelled him by degrees to determine 
more clearly the relation in which he stood 
to the movement which he had initiated. 
He had sent forth his disciples to announce 
the advent of the kingdom of God. Around 
their message gathered many a query con- 
cerning the Master whose commission they 
discharged. Such questions could not be 
confined to the worshippers who poured out 
of the synagogue, where the Sabbath mono- 
tony had been diversified by a strange 
preacher ; they were more than the gossip 
of women at the village-well; they must 
have arisen in the mind of the disciple ; did 
they not rise also in the mind of the 
Teacher himself? Must not the time 
arrive when he must explain himself to 
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himself? What was the meaning of the 
mysterious power by which he seemed to 
take the cares and sorrows, the guilt and 
''sufferings, of his countrymen into his own 
heart ? When the blind saw, and the deaf 
heard, and the dead in trespasses and sins 
rose to new life, surely the spirit of the 
Lord had brought anew the ancient chrism, 
and the anointed Servant preached good 
news again in him. So there arose within 
him the conviction that if Israel was the 
elect among the nations, to receive first the 
message of the kingdom, he was the chosen 
among his people to declare it to them ; and 
as the inward necessity becomes clear to 
him that he must make the great venture 
and proclaim the kingdom at Jerusalem, 
centre alike of the history and the hopes 
of his race, there comes also the need of 
clearness, of definition, of assurance, which 
prompts the questions at Caesarea Philippi. 
Even to Jesus the significance of his 
Messiahship might be increased, when he 
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found that his own conviction was shared 
by those who knew him best. In the 
moment of Peter's answer the hopes and 
impulses, the ideas and emotions, of man^ 
a night of solitary prayer, are knit together 
with a force that can triumph over death. 
He sees it already in front of him, but with- 
out terror, for the way of death is also the 
path of life. Outwardly, he may seem to 
fall before the oppositions of evil. But 
inwardly he will rise by vanquishing them, 
and showing that they cannot sever him 
from God. In the fate that may await him 
there will be no element of accident. It is 
the final test of obedience to the Father's 
will. In this is not defeat, but victory, for 
it will be a quickening power for those 
around. Messiah may have to give his life 
as a ransom for many, but the Son of Man 
will come 1 

The cycle of Messianic conceptions has 
imported into Christianity so many elements 
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which subsequent experience has failed to 
justify, they are so largely responsible for 
the false interpretation which has turned 
the religion of Jesus into a device for attain- 
ing salvation hereafter rather than a method 
of life here, that their presence in his mind 
in any shape has sometimes seemed to mar 
the simplicity of his spiritual consciousness, 
and impair the directness of his message to 
our modern world. To me, indeed, even 
their most crude and vulgar forms would 
not be without a pathetic significance, for 
the wildest dreams of national glory sprang 
out of a conviction that Israel's history and 
Israel's religion had a worth for humanity 
which nothing else on earth possessed. In 
persecution and distress they kept alive the 
hope of liberty and the great trust in God. 
They formed the imaginative expression 
of that which is the essential core of all 
religion, the belief in the righteous purpose 
of the order of the world. In the first ages 
of the Church they supplied the momentum 
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needful to carry forth the Teacher's word, 
and plant it in the wide fields he could not 
reach. In doing so it was inevitable that 
they should react upon the record, and in- 
vest the Teacher's person with claims he 
did not raise, and an authority he never 
sought. Yet when every allowance has 
been made for the operation of these causes 
in the gospel narratives, there remains a 
residue of assertiveness in which some have 
found traces of arrogance and pretension 
irreconcilable with the limitations of his 
knowledge or the general fact of his hu- 
manity. The modem believer is in truth 
too well aware of the frailty of the tenure 
on which he holds his faith. Trained to 
consider every question open, and period- 
ically to submit the whole fabric of his 
thought beneath the solvent of some new 
philosophy, he forgets that the prophet must 
prophesy not with the timid questionings of 
an inquirer, but with the splendid audacity 
of one who sees and knows. The closer 
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study of Oriental life partially relieves this 
difficulty. To anyone who, on the one 
hand, finds stumbling-blocks in some of the 
hard sayings of Jesus, and, on the other, is 
unable to realise the necessity which may 
beset a powerful personality to express 
itself in some recognised form intelligible to 
the common thought, I would commend the 
early records of the Persian B&bls. * 

Persia has been for centuries the home 
of the most rarified forms of mysticism, and 
almost every aspect of the interior life of the 
soul with its Maker has been realised among 
its teachers and its saints. And there, too, 
from time to time the expectation has arisen 
of some new revelation of the being and 
the will of God more or less in harmony 
with the well-known Mohammedan anticipa- 
tion of the Twelfth Imam or Mahdi. So, 
more than fifty years ago, the Haji Seyyid 

* The late Master of Balliol once told me that he 
thought that Babism might prove the most important 
religious movement since the foundation of Christianity. 
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Kizim at Kerbeld spoke in lecture room 
and pulpit of the approaching advent of 
the promised Proof, the signs of his appear- 
ance and their signification, and foretold 
that he would be a youth untaught in 
the learning of men : ' I see him/ he ex- 
claimed, 'as the rising sun.' And in fact 
in 1844 the young Teacher, who had 
been a student in the classes of Seyyid 
Kizim, stepped forth after his masters 
death, at the age of twenty, and began to 
proclaim a higher faith, destined to replace 
and supersede all existing creeds. With 
a singularly lofty morality he announced a 
new creation, wherein there should be no 
injustice or discord, and God's holy ones 
should reign on earth. He himself took the 
title Bab, or * Gate,' as the herald of the 
fresh dispensation, the forerunner of the 
great manifestation of the heavenly realm. 
The ethical universalism of some of his pre- 
cepts may have been in part due to the 
impalpable influences of general civilisation, 
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but there seems no reason to believe that 
the Bab owed anything directly to the New 
Testament. He sent forth his followers to 
preach, and inspired them with the most 
splendid heroism. The story of his minis- 
try, gathered from the lips of those who 
knew him, testifies to the presence of an 
exalted soul, so deeply impressed with the 
sense of a divine mission that he finally 
believed himself to be the promised de- 
liverer, the Qa'im, * he who is to arise.' ^ 
Around his figure there shone such majesty 
that even unbelievers bowed in lowly awe. 
He healed the sick, effecting cures even at a 
distance ; he was transfigured before two of 
his disciples ; he converted his guards ; and 
he foretold his own death, saying, ' It is as 
if I heard one crying within my soul, " The 
most pleasing of all things is that thou 
shouldest become a ransom in the way of 
God." ' After six years of labour and 
suffering he was executed in 1850, main- 
taining to the last a lofty and unsullied 
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spirit. But his death could not quench the 
enthusiasm which he had aroused. Careful 
travellers have estimated the number of his 
followers at well nigh a million. Noble and 
merchant, scholar and peasant, philosopher 
and artizan, alike belong to the goodly 
fellowship of Babl martjrrs. Around the 
Teacher and his successor theories of in- 
carnation flash and gleam, though they are 
at present wholly undefined. A compari- 
son of the successive narratives betrays 
precisely those idealising tendencies which 
the critic believes himself able to discover 
in the gospels. Here in fact is a whole 
series of phenomena resembling the origin 
of Christianity, some of them upon a more 
conspicuous scale. The Babls saw in their 
master a revelation of the Primal Will. 
* Were it otherwise,' says a believer, * so 
great a multitude of expert doctors and 
devout seekers after truth would assuredly 
not have accepted him as a divine mani- 
festation, nor rapturously laid down their 
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lives for love of his surpassing beauty, and 
longing for union with him.'* * Faith in the 
Incarnation,' so the Bampton Lecturer of 
last year declared, ' has been the sole and 
exclusive source of our historic Christianity. 
If Christ was merely man, this was the one 
point on which he or his reporters were 
profoundly wrong. The case, therefore, is 
narrowed to a simple issue. Christianity 
cannot be due to the wisdom of a man, 
marred by a pardonable element of error, 
for it is simply and solely on the supposed 
element of error that it rests, and its mis- 
sionaries, its martyrs, its humble and holy 
men of heart .... will have derived their 
inspiration either from folly or from fraud.* f 
Which of these alternatives shall we offer to 
the missionaries and the martyrs of the Bab? 

With the issue of Babism we are not 

* The Tarikh-ujadid or New History, translated by 
Edward G. Browne, 1893, p. 235. 

t Illingworth, Personality Human and Divine , 1894, 

p. 199- 
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now concerned. Its place in the history 
of religion will probably resemble that to 
which Christianity might have been limited, 
had it never left its Sjrrian home. The 
singular combination of secular and religious 
conditions which marked the birth of our 
era, has often been the theme of the devout 
historian seeking to justify the ways of God 
to man. The sequel proved that the future 
did not lie with Israel. In the language of 
the Gospel, the kingdom was taken from 
them, and given to a nation bringing forth 
the fruits thereof. In other words, the new 
principles could not be confined to the 
Judaism within which they had been first 
announced ; they must be incorporated into 
the larger scope of Greek thought ; they 
must be harmonised with the administrative 
genius of Roman order. The leaders of the 
first steps of this great transition were, of 
course, the Apostle Paul, and the wondrous 
writer whom we know as 'John.' The 
limits of this discourse forbid me to offer 
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even the briefest analysis of their teaching, 
or to exhibit the divergences ot thought 
which mark their presentments of the person 
of Jesus. But they stand as witnesses to 
one great fact. The Christianity in which 
they live and move is not confined to a body 
of truths or a set of rules, it is not summed 
up in a new commandment, it is something 
more than a high example. It quickens 
them as a mighty moral and spiritual im- 
pulse. It is neither a diviner law, nor a 
truer philosophy, though it was afterwards 
to be conceived under both these forms, and 
contained the elements of both. It is rather 
the expression of an intense inward experi- 
ence which has altered the very character of 
their whole being. They once were dead, 
but now they are alive ; they have risen 
above the old man ; they have been born 
from above; and Christianity, not as an 
abstract system but as personally realised, 
is summed up in one word 'life.' The 
origin of this life is traced in direct deriva- 
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tion from Messiah. To Paul, indeed, this 
change seemed to come suddenly. Though 
he may have been long in realising its full 
consequences, and still longer in working 
out the scheme of the divine government of 
the world which flowed from them, there 
was a moment when he first entered con- 
sciously into the new relation. That 
moment on the road to Damascus only 
precipitated into fresh and striking forms 
the thoughts and emotions which had long 
been struggling obscurely within him. The 
change that swept through his soul now 
concentrated his passion not in hate but 
in devotion upon Christ ; and in the rush of 
new affection he found in him at once the 
spring and the object of a spiritual sympathy 
which recreated his whole nature. The in- 
tensity of this sjrmpathy is indicated by the 
vehemence of the figures in which it utters 
itself. As he looks back upon the past, it 
seems to him that he has stepped forth from 
a tomb. The transition has awakened in 
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him such fellowship with the self-denying 
love of Christ upon the cross, that he 
assimilated his own experience to that great 
act of sacrifice. He, too, had been crucified ; 
he, too, had entered the sepulchre ; there the 
old man lay buried, and he, too, had risen. 
The experience of the master becomes the 
norm for that of the servant, who even fills 
up what is lacking in the sufferings of his 
lord. Moreover, the action of this moral 
quickening is not confined to his own soul 
alone. Wherever he goes, it alights on 
some hearts which it makes its own. Race, 
sex, condition, rank, these matter not ; the 
wondrous life is begotten in them all, and 
as many as are led by the spirit of God be- 
come sons of God.* The earthly career of 
Jesus, therefore, was but the manifestation 
of an unseen force which was now set free 
for world-wide energy. It was, indeed, 
identical with that agency which from the 

* Gal, ii. 20 f vi. 14, iii. 26-28, v. 16-24; Rom, vi. 
2-1 1, viii. 14; Col, i. 24. 
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first day of creation had displayed God's 
power and wisdom in the universe ; and the 
bold saying * the Lord is the spirit ' at once 
lifted him above the limitation of place and 
time in which he had been known after the 
fleshy and set him in the realm of ideal types 
transcending the earthly and the visible. 
There, as the heavenly man, Messiah dwelt 
at the right hand of the Father, even while, 
as a kind of diffused spiritual substance, he 
pervaded the whole world, making believers 
everywhere the sharers of a common life. 
So the Church presented itself to the 
Apostle's mind as an organic growth where 
diversity of function was harmonised by 
identity of aim and fellowship, and this 
fellowship centred in Christ and rayed out 
from him. But in the background lies the 
infinite source, whence world, humanity, 
and Christ, alike proceed, the author of all 
being, the Father, * ' of whom, and through 
whom, and unto whom are all things.' In 

* / Cor. viii. 6 ; Rom, xi. 36. 
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this absolute unity all things everlastingly 
subsist, for one creation is founded on one 
plan, works out one purpose, and looks 
towards one end, when the last enemy shall 
be overcome, when all delegated power shall 
be returned to its eternal fount, that 'God 
may be all in all.* * 

The same sense of inward change marks 
the Fourth Gospel and the First Epistle of 
John. The object of the Evangelist is to 
prove that Jesus is Messiah, son of God ; 
and then to enable believers to have life 
in his name.f The parable of the Vine 
portrays the significance of this life. So 
vivid is the consciousness of its possession 
that it already divides mankind into two 
groups vastly unequal, the few who have it, 
and the many who have it not. It is by the 
participation of it that Jesus is himself the 
son of God; it is by sharing it with him 
that others, too, become sons. For even 
common men, in home and shop, among the 

* / Cor, XV. 28. fjohn xx. 31, 
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market-places and the quays, might enter at 
any moment into this high relation. Let 
them but love, and lo, at once they dwell 
in God and God in them. Let thetn but 
love — and they knew what love was from 
him who laid down his life for them — 
and they were begotten of God. With 
this divine parentage they could not sin.* 
Children of the Eternal, they must needs 
also be children of righteousness, and so 
the tradesman, the labourer, th6 slave, 
stand already among the perfected, they 
walk secure for they have overcome the 
world. As the apostle Paul felt that the 
first impulse of his own heart proceeded 
from Christ with such directness that Christ 
seemed to live again in him, so the Fourth 
Gospel describes thfe believer's soul as 
lighted immediately from the central life. 
Historically the insight is communicated by 
Jesus, but spiritually it matters not under 
what form it is described.* For light and 

* I John iv. 1 6, iii. 1 6, iv. 7, iii. 9. 
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life have their eternal home with God, and 
when they enter the believer's mind with 
quickening might, it is because the Father 
himself comes there and takes up his abode. 
They made their great appeal on earth 
through Christ ; and when the disciple 
hears that voice of power, and rises from 
the grave of his old self, it is because the 
Son has mad^ his dwelling with him, and 
communicated that which had first been 
given to himself. Or once again, inasmuch 
as these influences are not bound by space 
and time, they are th^ gifts of the Spirit, 
sent by the Father, asked for by the Son. 
But these three terms do not denote three 
different realities for the soul within. There; 
are not three Advents of three Persons, 
whose arrivals separately or in commop 
you can fix by outward date. They are 
simply so many efforts to express the 
ultimate unity of the believer with the 
Father and the Son, made one in the 
harmony of a common life.* 

* John xiv. 23, 16; xvii. 21-23. 
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Christianity, then, enters the world 
as an immense religious force, calling forth 
new activities of life as it passes from 
land to land and heart to heart. This 
force is partly derived from its temporary 
elements, partly from its enduring. It is 
to those features in it which were full of 
meaning in its own day that it owed its 
immediate success ; it can have value for 
ours only through those which abide. In 
nothing has it more signally proved its 
power than in its capacity to preside over 
successive transformations of history, and 
rule successive epochs of thought; to re- 
create institutions, and in turn destroy 
its own constructions, and yet still live on. 
Tested indeed by the outward marks of 
adaptation to hitherto existing conditions, 
the great Church of Rome has proved its 
fitness to survive; but who that under- 
stands the Evangelic idea does not feel 
assured that however long be the process, 
sacerdotalism in every form carries at its 
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heart the seeds of its own decay? In the 
same way the vast fabric of doctrine which 
has gathered round the conception of the 
Christ, will yield, though it may be more 
slowly still, before the scientific demand 
of this age for a knowledge of things as 
they were, before the analysis of the various 
influences out of which the three Creeds 
and the New Testament writings themselves 
have sprung, and before the exhibition of 
similar developments in other faiths. The 
primitive character of Christianity as a 
potent transforming influence has been 
largely modified by the necessity of adjust- 
ment to the permanent conditions of a stable 
world. We no longer listen for the far-oflf 
sound of the angel's trump, nor watch the 
heavens for the first gleam of the descend- 
ing glory of the Son of Man. The specific 
impulse derived from the actual personality 
of Jesus, as it was felt by the first disciples, 
and communicated through them to the early 
Church, faded away, though not before it 
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had been able to lay hold of fresh potencies 
of thought, and give to them imperishable 
form. But those of us who do not live 
in the emotions and ideas of Paul and John, 
must vindicate our Christianity if we can 
vindicate it at all, out of the significance 
of the Teacher for our own religious ex- 
perience, out of the value of his ideas for 
our own faith and hope. If then across 
the centuries the Sower still sows the word, 
have we ears wherewith to hear ? 

The eternal Gospel must tell us true 
things about the two beings in whose right 
relations lies the pledge of our highest 
progress, God and man. The essence of 
the message of Jesus is that God is Father 
and mankind are sons. Always and every- 
where he offers free and open access for all 
his children. Always and everywhere he 
pours forth the same abundant grace to 
all who will receive it, unconfined within 
* chartered channels', unlimited by anything 
save our own folly or indolence, our 
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stubbornness or sin. Forgiveness is ever 
ready, inasmuch as it is rooted in the very 
nature of God. But it is not unconditional. 
The fellowship into which we are called 
offers high privileges, but it also makes 
great demands. It cuts off at one stroke 
all satisfactions of the divine will by out- 
ward acts, and throws men back with 
unswerving determination on the life of in- 
ward purity and truth. It claims from all 
the continuous service of thankfulness and 
humility. It claims for all the fullest re- 
cognition of an ultimate worth in the divine 
eye, so that to minister to the lowest is the 
duty of the most exalted. It has its stern 
and severe side towards the unloving, the 
self-righteous, the wilfully blind, but to the 
suffering and the sorrowful it comes with 
inexpressible comfort and peace in the will 
of God. So the gospel appeals to us from 
its human side as the interpretation of the 
experience of Jesus. Whatever final pur- 
port it may have on the divine side as an 
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instrument of revelation in the education of 
the race, here is the testimony of one who 
knew the world, and tasted joy and anguish 
in their utmost strength. Here is the 
witness of a man who looked into the heart 
of failure and death, and saw that through 
them God was for ever realising his pur- 
poses of progress, and compassing paths 
of darkness with everlasting light. The 
teaching of Jesus is the product of his own 
inner life, and in its simplest and universal 
elements it offers a knowledge which is 
within reach of all. It implicitly asserts that 
the way to understand Jesus is to be like 
him. It bids men purify their hearts, and 
they shall see with his vision. It summons 
men to face evil with his trust if they would 
win his victories. This promise has been 
fulfilled again and again in the direst 
struggles of defeat and pain. And so he is 
still the Master of those who believe and 
aspire, those who love and hope. 
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But we have this treasure, to apply with 
a difference the words of Paul, in earthen 
vessels. If the vessels break, is the 
treasure lost? The world upon which 
Jesus looked was the same as ours to 
sense, but it was not assuredly the same 
to thought. I am not concerned, indeed, 
with the enormous expansion in our ideas 
of its size and history. This may in- 
definitely increase our imaginative appre- 
hension of the majesty of God, without 
affecting our conception of his relation to 
the universe or to ourselves. Nor am I 
anxious to vindicate a specific philosophy 
in the name of Christ. But we are at least 
entitled to ask whether his view of the 
great order of nature was in harmony with 
the best we know, and if not, whether the 
discord impairs the central truth of the 
sonship of the soul to God. Jesus, then, 
I conceive, like the later Psalmists, saw in 
the changes that swept across the scene 
from dawn to eve the signs of the con- 
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tinuous energy of God's living spirit. The 
sun arose, and he showed forth through it 
an equal glory on the unthankful and the 
good; the rain descended and brought the 
message of his impartial grace; the grass 
wore the raiment of his beauty ; the sparrow 
fell not to the ground without him, nor 
was a hair of a disciple's head uncounted. 
Everjrwhere the Father was immanent in 
the world which was the product of his will. 
Yet over against the kingdom of God lay, 
dark and lowering, the kingdom of Satan. 
Beneath his sway the ministers of evil 
passed to and fro upon their tasks of 
mischief and of guilt. They rose out of 
the abyss and entered the very persons of 
their victims, to be dislodged only by 
strenuous prayer. The single texture of 
the divine administration was thus rent in 
twain. The whole fabric of causation, knit 
together by one will from heaven to hell, 
was split asunder. Nature became a king- 
dom divided against itself; and its co- 
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herence was resolved into the clash of 
hostile forces delaying indefinitely the 
triumph of the right. This dualism is 
obviously irreconcilable with either the 
ancient Hebrew or the modern scientific 
idea of the unity that lies at the world's 
heart. If we admit that in holding it Jesus 
was simply on the intellectual level of his 
age, we may render impossible the theory 
that a perfect God has blundered through 
temporarily resigning his own omniscience,* 
but do we disqualify him as a teacher of 
religion? Surely not. There is no moral 
obliquity in giving simultaneous shelter to 
propositions that may afterwards prove to 
be incompatible ; and the sense of personal 
relationship to the Father was not impaired 
because of the Adversary in wait beyond. 
Those who have realised the elevation of 
Jesus through the broken record on the 
gospel p2tge, will not feel that he is less the 
leader of their sduls because science has 
shattered the throne of heaven and expelled 
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the rival who sought its overthrow. Nor 
will they feel called upon to surrender 
their discipleship, even if he accepted the 
common Jewish notions of the distribution 
of the future into endless lots of happiness 
and pain. They will boldly appeal from the 
beliefs of Jesus to his principles. They will 
ask themselves whether the modern con- 
ceptions of progressive growth and the 
continuous discipline of souls from life to 
life, are not in fundamental accord with his 
central thoughts of man and God; and if 
they are satisfied on that point, they will 
feel no disquiet about any other. Plato has 
not ceased to be the high-priest of philo- 
sophic idealism because we have exploded 
his physics, and flung the spheres and 
spindle of his cosmos into space. And 
Jesus will not be turned out of the sanc- 
tuary of our religion because he knew 
nothing of physiology, and misread the 
meaning of nervous disease ; no, not even if 
he anticipated an era of irrevocable doom. 
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when the souls that had loved the dark- 
ness should be consigned for ever to the 
darkness of their choice. Jesus does not 
consciously use the symbols of future retri- 
bution with the same half-poetic half- 
critical sense that they are symbols and 
nothing more, which marks the language 
of the higher Greek thought. The attitude 
of his mind, the characteristics of his feel- 
ing, are different. But the sympathetic 
interpreter will not confound the use of the 
traditional imagery with a claim to declare 
for all ages an absolute and everlasting truth* 
Nay, even in what has been regarded 
as the very stronghold of the Christian 
religion, its ethical teaching, we shall do 
well to recognize the horizon of the 
time. I do not care to ask how much 
of the Sermon on the Mount was minted 
fresh in the heart of Jesus, or how much 
bore already half-effaced the stamp of older 
wisdom ere he introduced it into the 
currency of human thought. There is an 
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originality of selection as well as of dis- 
covery. To make old truths effective may 
need a greater force than to enunciate new : 
and a fresh emphasis on the gains of the 
past may be as stimulating to the world's 
higher life as any actual novelties of faith. 
But the Gospel ethics appear often to be 
influenced by the expectation of a coming 
change for which the centuries have waited 
in vain. A glow of Apocal3rptic hope suf- 
fuses many a picture of existing relations 
which shall soon be reversed, and inspires 
an attitude towards contemporary institu- 
tions which might be possible for a few 
years and under exceptional circumstances, 
but cannot be accepted as the abiding 
condition of human duty. A recent critic 
has indeed affirmed that there is no one 
of the great bases on which our morality 
rfests, the family, property, and the state, 
which the language of Jesus did not 
osndenm.* I will not now discuss the 

* Bta^lfe^, Iniematioiial yowrnal of Ethics^ October 
1894, p. 25. 
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terms of this indictment. That it should 
be even possible without the most shallow 
misconception of the Teacher's meaning, 
calls at least for our careful thought. The 
morality of the New Testament, it is alleged, 
is the morality of a sect ; it is not a law- 
book for humanity at large. Are these the 
only alternatives ? It is quite true that as 
Jesus and his followers confronted the great 
change for which they looked ere the world 
should be a generation older, the rules of 
discipleship shrank within the limits of a 
community which offered a shelter from 
the fate impending on a perishing world. 
There are limitations in the precepts of 
Jesus as there are round his beliefs. But 
behind his precepts lie his principles. Of 
these it is not surprising that he could 
not see all the applications, for at the 
end of eighteen centuries we have only 
begun to conceive their larger scope. 
And these principles are steeped in a spirit 
which is the mightiest ethical force that 

E 
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history has seen. We call it love, we speak 
of it as universal. But it is something im- 
palpable, it escapes definition, and cannot 
be labelled by any terms of the schools. 
Of this moving energy of thought, of feeling, 
of endeavour, Jesus was himself the great 
impersonation. He threw the high ideas 
which must regulate all social order into 
their most vivid imaginative form; he 
quickened the undying effort to give them 
visible reality. He bound the race at once 
into a family and a polity, in common 
relation to God as Father and as King. 
Here are the ultimate truths by which all 
institutions must be tested, and to which 
they will in the long run be conformed ; 
here are the great aspirations which, when 
they have once entered the heart, kindle an 
inextinguishable flame. In telling us to 
seek first the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness, he set before us an ever- 
lasting quest : in bidding men be perfect as 
the Father in heaven is perfect, he laid the 
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basis of a practical idealism which only 
eternity can complete. 

The significance of Jesus is not confined 
to his function as Teacher. The Gospels 
are more than so many sketches of Utopia. 
Christianity is imperfectly conceived as a 
sum of truths upon a printed page. Lay 
what stress we may upon the historical char- 
acter of our knowledge of Jesus, most men 
will feel that his place in religion is not after 
all identical with the place, for instance, of 
Newton in mathematics. The difference is 
that between prophecy and science, between 
intellect and life, between that which is 
always and everywhere immediately verifi- 
able, and that which is apprehended with 
varying force and in changing moral and 
spiritual modes within the limits of any 
single mind, much more within the process 
of the centuries. For religion is more com- 
plex than the calculus ; and the conceptions 
of the soul and God cannot be packed into 
formulae like the laws of motion. They are 

E 2 
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not real to us till they have been felt as 
more than independent objects of thought ; 
they must be felt in actual relation. But 
the sense of this relation varies greatly, and 
in the variations of its rise and its decline 
we know that there are clouds which do not 
obscure the continuous vision of abstract 
truths like those of space and number. It 
is this ebb and flow of the forces of the 
spirit which gives to Jesus as the creator of 
Christian experience a sustaining power 
which not even all the formalism of Chris- 
tendom has been able to extinguish. It is 
in virtue of this power, manifested in the 
lives of generations of believers, that the 
Church has survived long periods of moral 
languor, and is now showing itself capable 
of meeting the severest shocks to its belief. 
The summons which has been issued in this 
age from so many divisions of the great 
Protestant camp, 'Back to Christ,' has many 
meanings ; it gathers up divers tendencies 
of thought. It is the first step towards 
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the liberation of Christianity from the in- 
cumbrances of outworn strife; it is the 
necessary condition for enabling it to assert 
its rightful place among the great powers, 
ethics, religion, poetry, art, philosophy, 
which will for ever sway the hearts of men. 
I will not pause to ask what is its immediate 
connexion with the passion for social justice 
which is at the core of the immense move- 
ment of modern democracy. It is sufficient 
to say that the Churches on all sides, with 
Rome at their head, are recognising as they 
have never done before that a religion which 
has from the first insisted on the worth of 
souls, cannot be indifferent to the moral and 
industrial conditions under which they live ; 
and under various names the advent of the 
kingdom is proclaimed anew. Along this 
line the return to Jesus is indeed full of 
inspiring assurance; but we must not ask 
of him what he cannot give us. The com- 
plications of existing society are not to be 
solved by a single application of the Golden 
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Rule ; the problems that arise out of the 
intricacies of political obligation or com- 
mercial enterprise all round the globe will 
not yield to a formula like the Fatherhood 
of God and the Brotherhood of Man. There 
is a danger lest we should rely on vague 
emotion instead of trained knowledge, or 
take refuge in colossal abstractions when 
we really need mastery over detail. In the 
force of our revolt against burdens of suffer- 
ing or degradation we must not forget that 
Christianity is helpless without science. To 
the new order for which men are longing, 
Jesus does, indeed, point the way ; with an 
absolute faith he affirms that it is there ; 
but he does not tell us what it will be. He 
shows us on what conceptions of God and 
man it must be based ; but the pattern of 
the new Jerusalem is laid up in heaven. 
For prophecy, if it would be realised, cannot 
dispense with acquaintance with the facts. 
It is its present task not to project im- 
palpable ideals into the air, but to inspire 
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the courage needful for slow and difficult 
investigation; to supply the patience and 
love demanded by drudgeries of enquiry and 
administration ; to maintain the steadfast- 
ness of labour and of hope which can toil on 
untiringly, though there be no goal in sight ; 
and finally to quicken the vision which can 
group remote objects under common prin- 
ciples, and to nerve the shrinking will 
for the sacrifices which alone can carry 
principles into effect. And it is my faith at 
least, that foremost among the regenerating 
powers of our time Christianity is renewing 
something of the strength of its youth. It 
is working among us again with a mighty 
moral and religious impulse. This impulse, 
it is true, the modern disciple does not 
derive so directly from the Master as the 
first believers. It . comes to him through 
variotfe channels ; it has been enriched, but 
it has also been distorted, by innumerable 
influences upon its course. Yet the revival 
of the great ideas of Jesus is giving fresh 
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force to his spirit. It is the sublimest 
testimony to the greatness of Jesus that 
so many generations have not felt it in- 
congruous to worship him as God. The 
closer study of the records, the sense 
of historic proportion, the psychological 
confusions involved in the conception of 
a consciousness which is at once infinite 
and eternal and has yet parted with its 
omniscience and even with its own self- 
knowledge," will slowly undermine the 
creeds. Men will cease then to describe 
Jesus as a perfect revelation of the Father, 
for not even within the limits of our man- 
hood do we yet know what perfection is. 
They will not demand an impossible proof 
of his sinlessness, for what biographies 
could completely cover the inner history of 
thirty years? But they will not feel that by 
recognising to the full the elements which 
time and experience have sifted out, they 
are reducing him to the level of the common- 
place. In the imaginative creations by 
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which he has been surrounded, they will 
see the expression of a reverence and love 
which only the highest could have evoked. 
They will comprehend his immense force in 
history, where he has stood as the symbol 
of the noblest courage, the purest aspiration, 
the severest trials, and the most strenuous 
achievements of the soul. They will read 
his life, as has been happily said by my 
predecessor in this lecture, like one of 
his own parables 'writ large,* in which 
age after age has discerned some new 
lesson. They will find in him the great 
type of practical faith, for the Gospel stories 
have supplied the poetic forms to which 
our experience can be most effectively 
assimilated, in the light of which it can be 
best interpreted. They will derive from 
him the first principles for the education of 
the 'social conscience,' to which wider in- 
sight may give new applications as the 
intricate relations of life are brought more 
and more within the domain of ordered 
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thought. They will leave to the future the 
possibilities of fresh transformations, con- 
tent with the gifts and opportunities of the 
present ; and in this, the scene of our duty 
and our hope, they will yet realise that for 
personal religion, for the amendment of 
society, and the progress of the race, the 
grace of God has communicated to the 
world no mightier energy than 'the spirit 
of life which was in Jesus Christ/ 



NOTE I. 

The language ascribed to Jesus in the First Three 
Gospels concerning the end of the age and the 
coming of the Son of Man, continues to excite the 
active interest of critics. Among recent enquiries, 
the attention of students may be directed to the 
following, which represent different points of view, 
(i.) The Messiah of the Gospels^ by Dr. C. A. 
Briggs, of the Union Theological Seminary, New 
York, is a sequel to his well-known volume on 
Messianic Prophecy in the Old Testament. Like 
its predecessor it contains much interesting treat- 
ment of the text, and it is pervaded by the spirit of 
candour and of desire to see things as they are 
which distinguishes the work of this eminent and 
much-tried scholar. But I cannot think that his 
treatment of the eschatological sayings is satis- 
factory. Thus in dealing with the first great 
prediction of the coming of the Son of Man, Mark 
viii. 38-ix. I, he writes thus, p. 99 : — 

' The difficulty arises in connexion with the closing 
words, that some of his hearers who were standing by 
him on that occasion would not taste of death until 
they saw " the kingdom of God," according to Luke ; 
" the kingdom of God coming with power," according 
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to Mark, and "the Son of Man coming in his kingdom," 
according to Matthew. In these words it is definitely 
taught that within the lifetime of some of his hearers 
the kingdom of God would come, the Son of Man 
would come in it, and they would see its power. Is 
this coming in the kingdom the same as the coming in 
the glory of the Father of the previous context, or is it 
a different coming P There is nothing in the text or 
context to distinguish them. And yet they might be 
different events if evidence were produced from other 

predictions of Jesus If there is the mingling in 

the same picture of different events far apart in time, 
Jesus is simply following the method of the predictions 
of the Old Testament. We are guided to separate the 
advent to establish the kingdom from the Advent in 
glory to reward the faithful disciples, by the parables of 
the kingdom already considered. These teach us that 
the kingdom was to be established in the world as good 
seed, and to grow in several stages from a small begin- 
ning until it attained a great and glorious fruition. 
Accordingly the advent of the Son of Man in his king- 
dom during the lifetime of his hearers may refer to the 
setting up of his kingdom in the world, an advent care- 
fully to be distinguished from his Advent in glory and 
judgment, which cannot take place until the kingdom 
is ripe for judgment and glory.' 

To many readers the distinction here drawn 
will appear highly artificial ; it has the air of being 
imported into the text to evade the unpleasant con- 
sequence that a prediction made by Jesus was not 
realised. A similar result is averted in a later 
passage only by a method of interpretation which 
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breaks the prophecy in two, leaving the first half 
unfulfilled in the first age, and the second sus- 
pended in the indefinite future. In discussing 
Mark xiii. 29-30, Dr. Briggs admits that * the signs 
would all transpire in that generation ' (p. 160), and 
he understands the word * generation' to mean *the 
lifetime of those then living.' He also admits that 
the signs refer to the Advent of the Son of Man 
and the completion of the age ; ' the statement is 
that all these closing events are near and at the 
doors when the signs appear ' (p. 1 59). But if the 
Son of Man has not yet arrived, what is the mean- 
ing of the enormous interval between the signs and 
that which they signified ; of what use are signs in 
the first generation to guarantee the close proximity 
of an Advent which the fiftieth has not yet wit- 
nessed ? We need not enquire whether the signs 
(vv. 24-25) actually occurred ; let us rather glance 
at the sequel, *' Of that day or that hour knoweth 
no one, not even the angels in heaven, neither the 
Son but the Father.' * He who knew not the day 
or the hour,' observes Dr. Briggs (p. 161), * could 
hardly say that it would be in his own generation, 
for that would be a knowledge of the day and hour 
within quite narrow limits. It would amount to 
saying, It will be in this generation, before all of 
you have passed away, but I cannot give you the 
precise day or hour.' But surely that is just exactly 
what it does say,* for what other meaning has the 

* I do not argue the question whether the verse 
(cp. Matt. xxiv. 36) is a genuine saying of Jesus. It 
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following exhortation to watchfulness, if not that 
those whom Jesus addressed would themselves 
witness the coming of the lord of the house and 
ought to be on the alert to welcome him? Dr. 
Briggs finds himself compelled to give to Matthew's 
'immediately' (xxiv. 29), a sense which can em- 
brace eighteen centuries and countless years be- 
yond (p. 165); the connexion of the signs with that 
which they portend is thus completely shattered, 
and the Second Advent which the Church expected 
at once, is put off to the end of the world. 

(2.) Very differently does Dr. Ludwig Paul of 
Dresden read his gospels, in Die Vorstellungen 
vom Messias und vom Goiiesreick bet den Synop- 
tikem^ Bonn, 1895. Returning to Keim's general 
view of the Synoptics, he also attaches himself to 
Pfleiderer's main conceptions of the origin of Chris- 
tianity. The special novelties in the interpretation 
of the consciousness of Jesus cannot be pronounced 
happy. Dr. Paul regards the entry of Jesus into 
Jerusalem as the occasion when he realised the 
total collapse of his enterprise. He did not win 
from the capital the support which he had expected ; 
instead of being the forerunner of a lost battle, the 
attempt was the lost battle itself. His deep dis- 
appointment expressed itself next day in the fig-tree 

does not occur in Luke ; its phraseology is unique in 
Marky in presenting 'the Son' and 'the Father' as two 
terms in a special relation ; and to me it has distinct 
marks of being an apologetic addition before the hope 
of the return of Jesus had faded away. 
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incident which is of course understood symbolically. 
His hope of immediate success is ruined, but his 
exhortation to faith proves the absolute character 
of his trust in God and in his mission, and this, 
according to Dr. Paul is the moment when the 
Daniel picture of the Advent of the Son of Man 
first rises in his mind. This of course involves the 
elimination of the passage in Mark viii. 38, and of 
a good deal else besides, though, the declaration at 
the trial is retained. But Dr. Paul regards the be- 
lief of the early Church as unquestionably founded 
on the ideas of Jesus himself. 

(3.) A third writer. Dr. Erich Haupt, devotes 
his essay on Die Eschatologischen Aussagen Jesu 
in den Synoptischen Evangelien^ Berlin, 1895, to 
proving that the language of Jesus in the First 
Three Gospels must throughout be interpreted in 
a purely symbolic sense. The true commentary 
upon it is that of the Fourth Gospel, where all the 
imaginative detail has been dropped, and the 
external Advent is transmuted into a consciousness 
of inward spiritual union with the unseen Lord. 
The coming of the Son of Man is simply the re- 
cognition of the royal authority of Christ. The 
judgment is the necessary consequence of the prior 
self-determination of each soul for good or evil ; its 
pictorial form only expresses the relation of 
humanity to the kingdom as conditioned by the 
moral quality of its past. The translation from one 
order of ideas to the other is effected by Dr. Haupt 
with some skill. Yet the result appears to me to 
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be a failure, and the method takes no account of 
the eager expectation in the first days of the Church. 
From what source did this spring, if not from the 
utterance of Jesus himself? 

But here a distinction must be made which 
critics too often neglect. The problem of the 
language ascribed to Jesus in the Synoptics is really 
twofold ; (i) what does the record mean, what did 
the writers understand by what they wrote? (2) 
how far does this correctly represent the words and 
thoughts of Jesus ? Now it is not difficult to dis- 
cover what was the interpretation put by those who 
transmitted the traditions upon the sayings which 
they ascribed to Christ. Apart from the testimony 
of Paul (7 Thess, iv. 16-17, i Cor, xv. 51-52), and 
other New Testament writers, the evidence of the 
book of Acts is decisive. When Jesus had been 
taken up into the clouds, two men in white apparel 
suddenly addressed the disciples as they gazed 
{Acts i. 10- 11), and said, * Ye men of Galilee, why 
stand ye looking up into heaven ? This Jesus, 
which was received up from you into heaven, shall 
so come in like manner as ye beheld him, going into 
heaven,* Beyschlag, accordingly, frankly recog- 
nises that the early Church expected the Lord's re- 
turn within a generation {New Testament Theology^ 
1895, vol. ^» P* ^9^)> ^^^ 2idAs that ^at this point 
the seemingly invincible difficulties of the eschato- 
logical discourses of Jesus become acute, and 
appearances strongly favour the view that Jesus, 
seeing the judgment of God coming upon Israel 
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and Jerusalem, and having reason to expect it within 
a generation, conformed to the Jewish view of the 
world, and contemplated the catastrophe of Judaism 
in immediate connection with the catastrophe of 
the world.' But while Dr. Beyschlag admits that 
the editor of the prophetic sayings in Matt. xxiv. 
and Mark xiii. may have quieted himself about the 
contradiction involved in Mark xiii. 30, 32, by 
making it mean that Jesus disclaimed only the 
power of fixing the year or the day, but approxi- 
mately placed it within a generation, he thinks that 
'an interpretation of the day and hour so insipid 
and so alien to the prophetic style is inconceivable 
in the mind of Jesus.' Accordingly he distinguishes 
between two prophetic goals in the Master's 
thought, which he supposes to have coalesced in 
the thought of his reporters ; (i) the destruction of 
Jerusalem to which he refers the words 'this 
generation shall not pass away until all these things 
be accomplished'; (2) the great judgment of which 
not even the Son knew the day or the hour. This 
judgment is then sublimated into the idea of con- 
tinuous development in the world to come, where 
the life of everyone is placed in the holy light of 
God's perfect revelation in Christ, and the signifi- 
cant question is asked : ' how is this possible unless 
this revelation of God in Christ is brought near to 
those in the world to come who did not know it 
on earth?' (p. 209). By this process the whole 
eschatology of the Gospels is suddenly lifted out of 
its affinities with contemporary speculation, and 
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interpreted as if Jesus were a liberal Protestant 
theologian of the nineteenth century who has 
chosen to assume the guise of a Hebrew -prophet 
of the first. No one will read Dr. Beyschlag's 
pages without admiration for his skill, and sym- 
pathy with his unaffected piety. But he does not 
convince us that the ideas which he ascribes to 
Jesus represent what the Teacher really meant ; he 
only shows that if you first put them into the record 
you may afterwards succeed in getting them out. 

NOTE II. 

What struggles sometimes preceded the con- 
version of believers may be gathered from the 
narrative of MuUa Muhammad Sidiq, * the saint of 
Khurdsdn, who finally attained peace through 
faith. 'When I had considered the clear signs 
and proofs set before me, I could see no possible 
way of rejecting or denying them. . . . " O God," 
I cried in my heart, " in face of such ample proofs 
how is denial possible? Yet how can I confess 
and accept this illiterate and uneducated young 
merchant as Bdb and Qd'im ! " So for a while I 
subjected myself to a severe discipline, keeping 
continual vigils during the night, and praying God 
for help and guidance ; until one night when I had 
been engaged in prayer and self-abasement till 
near the morning, a little before dawn I came 
somewhat to myself, and began to reproach my- 
self, saying, '' Wherefore these plaints and prayers, 
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and this tarrying in the world of form ? Why be 
blinded by the restrictions of the common-place, 
and kept back by the restrictions of the nominal ? 
Is God's hand shortened, then, or is He unable to 
accomplish his will ? Is He not one who * doeth 
what He pleaseth, and ordaineth what He willeth?'" 
At this inward communing I was overcome with 
fear ; but when I came to myself the veil was lifted, 
and I beheld within myself a state of freedom and 
peace transcending description.' — The New History 
of the Bdby translated by Edward G. Browne, 1893, 
pp. 40-42. 

NOTE UK 

The application of the doctrine of the Logos to 
Jesus is not without analogies elsewhere. The 
theory of the appearance of Maha Purusha in the 
human form of Gotama Buddha which resulted in 
the belief that he was a manifestation of the Self- 
Existent and Eternal God, is at present too obscure 
in its details to be used for anything more than 
general comparison. But the interpretation of the 
persons of the Bdb and his successor the Behd 
(who died at Acre only three years ago) shows how 
the prophetic consciousness may under special 
conditions assume similar forms, and how the 
reverence of disciples may unhesitatingly receive 
them. 

' Man cannot know the Eternal Essence of God,' 
says a Bibf writer, (Mirzd Jdnf, epitomised in the 
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New History f p. 331), *but only the *' Manifestation" 
of the Divine Will, which from time to time arises 
in the spiritual, as the sun in the material, firma- 
ment, to dispel the darkness of ignorance and 
separation. For knowledge implies the establish- 
ment of a relation between the knower and the 
thing known, and for man to attempt to establish 
such relation between himself and God, as the 
Sdffs do, is sheer presumption, rendering him 
guilty of the sin of shirk (attributing a partner to 
God). Wherefore, whenever in the Qurdn or else- 
where mention is made of " the meeting with God," 
and the like, what is meant is the meeting with one 
of the " Manifestations " or embodiments of the 
Divine Will. This Primal Will, from time to time 
incarnating itself, now in Abraham, now in Moses, 
now in Jesus, now in Muhammad, forms as it were 
an intermediary between man and God. It can be 
known by man, and It knows God ; indeed it is 
said in a tradition, "Whosoever visiteth Huseyn 
in his tomb is as one who hath visited God on 
his throne." So likewise the B^b said, " O Ali 
[addressing himself], none hath known God save 
I and thou ; and none hath known me save God 
and thou ; and none hath known thee save God 
and I." 

* Now all these theophanies are identical in 
essence, just as the sun which shines to-day is the 
same as that which shone yesterday, or that which 
will shine to-morrow. We, for the sake of con- 
venience, and having regard only to the accidents 
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of time and place, may speak of Abraham, Moses, 
Jesus, and Muhammad, as different persons, but 
they are in fact not less identical than the sun 
which shines to-day and the sun which shone 
yesterday.' * 

The successor of the B4b, who bore the title of 
* the Behd,' was regarded by his followers as an in- 
carnation of the Deity, and was actually designated 
as * God ' or * the Truth \ (Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society^ 1889, p. 518-19). The doctrine of 
the * Return ' (cp. New History^ p. 335) enabled 
the Behd to believe himself to be the Bdb alive 
again, and to speak of the execution of the Bib at 
Tabriz as one of his own experiences {Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society^ 1889, p. 952). 



NOTE IV. 

The little volume of * Thoughts on Religion,' 
gathered by Canon Gore from the papers of the 
late Mr. Romanes, contains a suggestive passage 
to the following effect (p. 181): — * Either the 
current theory was true or it was not. If you say 
true, you must suppose that the diseases were due 
to devils in A.D. 30, and to nervous disorders in 
A.D. 1894. On the other hand, if you choose the 
other horn, you must accept either the hypothesis 
of the ignorance or that of the mendacity of Christ.' 

* Cp. Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1889, 
p. 914. 
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So far the objector. The argument in reply 
assumes without hesitation that the current theory 
was erroneous, and Romanes is therefore fixed on 
*the other horn,' where he meets the difficulty thus: — 
* The answer is, that either hypothesis [ignorance 
or mendacity] may be accepted by Christianity. 
For the sake of argument we may exclude the 
question whether the acceptance of the devil theory 
by Christ was really historical, or merely attributed 
to Him by His biographers after His death. If 
Christ knew that the facts were not due to devils, 
He may also have known it was best to fall in with 
current theory, rather than to puzzle people with a 
lecture on pathology. If He did not know, why 
should He, if He had previously "emptied himself" 
of omniscience ? In either case if He had denied 
the current theory. He would have been giving 
evidence of scientific knowledge or of scientific 
intuition beyond the culture of His time, and this, 
as in countless other cases, was not in accordance 
with His method, which, whether we suppose it 
divine or human, has nowhere proved His divine 
mission by foreknowledge of natural science.' 

Is it surprising that Canon Gore should feel 
impelled to express his dissent? 'Romanes' line 
of argument in this note seems to me impossible to 
maintain. The emphasis which Jesus Christ lays 
on diabolic agency is so great that, if it is not a 
reality, he must be regarded either as seriously 
misled about realities which concern the spiritual 
life, or else as seriously misleading others. And 
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in neither case would he be even the perfect 
Prophet' 



NOTE V. 

The stress which all forms of modern Christ- 
ology now lay on the real manhood of Jesus, 
involves many difficulties which will ultimately be 
found irreconcilable with the theory that he was at 
the same time * perfect God.' For instance, Pro- 
fessor Godet, The Thinker^ May, 1895, P- 39i> 
affirms that Jesus did not become conscious of his 
true relation with the Father until his baptism. 
He only knew himself as * the Word made flesh ' 
when it had been specially revealed to him. But 
in that case what becomes of the inseparable union 
of the two natures in one person ? How could the 
infinite and eternal Word cease to be aware of its 
own pre-existence ? The difficulty is analogous to 
that which Canon Gore so candidly recognises 
{Bampton Lectures ^ 1891, p. 266) in respect to the 
cosmic functions of the Son. How could the Word 
be fully incarnate in Jesus, and at the same time 
continue to uphold the universe? The present 
dominance of the Kenotic theory, the implication 
that an infinite Being can divest himself of his 
infinitude, or an omniscient mind voluntarily lay 
aside its omniscience, surely involves the most 
extraordinary confusion in the ideas of the relation 
of thought, knowledge, or power, to the essential 
nature of God. 



